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THE  WANDERER, 

Kq,  JuL 

;Wh<i90  vntl  not  tifoti,  neither  ehall  he  eat ^ 

It  has  been  made  a  serious  en* 
quiry,  whether  the  necessity  impos- 
ed  on  mankind  of  earning  their 
bread  hy  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
was  in  effect  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
But  unless  tKe  situation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  had  been  essentially  al¬ 
tered  from  its  present  appearance, 
there  would  be  no  great  room  for 
doubt.  Every  arrangement  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  the  regulation  of  life, 
appears  formed  with  such  .inimita¬ 
ble  skill,  that  alteration  must  al¬ 
ways  be  injury  ;  and  as  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  labor  constitutes  so  prominent 
a  part  of  sublunary  occupation,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  alike 
.the  ordination  of  beneficence  and 
wisdom.  Other  systems  of  life 
would  in  all  probability  have  pro¬ 
duced  different  desires,  and  cUffer- 
ent  means  of^  supplying  them,  but 
under  the  present  constitution  of 
society,  IvotTSTRY  is  connected  with 
whatever  is  necessary  for  existence 
or  desirable  for  pleasure. 

The  mind,  active  and  enterprizing, 
requires  some  range  for  -its  powers, 
some  object  for  -its  strength.  It 
demands  employment.  It  jnust 
Mve  some  object  to  pursue  or  some 
plan  to  design.  An  absolute  and 


unqualified  idleness,  would  be  a- 
mong  the  severest  of  its  punish¬ 
ments. 

Industry  is  generally  the  source 
of  profit,  and  the  avails  of  hon¬ 
est  labor  or  ingenuity,  are  always 
moi*e  sweet  to  the  eye  than  the 
mere  income  of  hereditary  fortune 
or  the  kind  oblations  of  charity. 
The  consciousness  that  the  indus¬ 
trious  exertion  of  talents  or  strength 
gives  to  a  man  his  consequence  in 
society,  and  the  conveniences  that 
make  life  desirable,  raises  a  pride, 
that-is  the  safeguard  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  creates  a  self-esteem,  which 
generally  excites  aimiJar  seiuicnents 
in  others. 

Industry  is  tire  artificer  of  repu¬ 
tation.  It  is  the  only  manufacturer 
of  it  whose  work  never  needs  re- 
I  pair.  The  solid  columns  that  it 
I  forms,  stand  at  once  memorable 
j  for  their  greatness  and  conspicuous 
'  for  their  beauty.  Other  causes 
I  may  raise  a  temporary  fame.  Ac- 
;  cident  may  have  left  o]K*n  the  means 
of  acquiring  some  right  to  applause ; 
btit  the  fame  that  is  derived  from 
these  souiTCS,  is  scarcely  longer  in 
i  duration  than  it  was  in  growth. — 

'  Industry  secures  the  root  bc- 
'  fore  it  displays  the  verdure  of  the 
tree.;  it  makes  the  ti*unk  so  solid 
that  it  will  hear  any  luxuriance  of 
:  growth,  and  enables  it  to  stand  a- 
gainst  any  violence  of  the  elements. 

Does  Industry  secure  applause  ? 
Who  then  would  not  be  industri- 
\  ous,  for  who  is  there  that  lovcth  not 
<  distinction  ?  Cold  indeed  must  be 
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that  bosom  which  is  never  vanned 
by  praise  or  alluied  by  admiration  ; 
•which  nioves  slowly  in  •  the  dnM 
highway  of  life,  unconcerned  at  any 
relative  position,  and  careless  wheth* 
ernbscure  or  noticed,  whether  treat*, 
ed  wth  attention  or  parsed  over  in 
contempt.  Possibly  no  such  being 
exists.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
willingly  be  considered  as  a  mere 
animal  without  character  or  conse¬ 
quence,  or  content  himself  with  bo 
iog  so  little  regarded  that  his  place 
in  society  should  be  unknown,  and 
bis  departure  never  noticed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  wish 
fior  honorable  rank,  the  city  ubpunda 
with  characters  too  lazy  and  too 
idle  to  take  ^the  requiwte  means  of 
obtaining  it.  vVVe  have  among  us 
many  proud  scoffers,  who  disdain  to 
court  distinc^n  by  laborious  pur¬ 
suits,  but  in  ..one  instapee  at  least 
becoming  the  followers  of  Loan, 
Mansfield,  ^ish  not  for  that  po- 
pulaiity  which,  they  have  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  pursuing,  but  that  which  more 
comidaisantly  will  come  to  pay  its 
devoirs  to  them.  Too  high  mind¬ 
ed  for  business,  and  too  lethargic 
for  exertion,  they  doae  away  the 
best  part  of  life  with  tiresome  epi¬ 
curism  ;  with  a  listless  vacuity 
which  destroys  the  means  ol  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  an  impenetrable  dullness 
which  destroys  the  facuhicsof  plea¬ 
sure.  If  the  adyicCrOf  the  Apostle 
was  regarded,  wAoso  .vxndd  not 
Koork  neither  ihould  he  eat,  it  would 
interdict  so  many  of  our  townsmen 
from  an  expensive  amusement,  that 
a  very  sensible  effect  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  market  price  of  pro¬ 
visions.^  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  of  this  necessary  occupa-' 
tion,  and  the  positive  declaration  of 
&t.  Paul,  there  are  to  be  found  idlers 
^n  the  c\\y  without  any  visible  means 
of -support,  who  set  quietly  with 
their  hands  before  them,  e^tpe^ting 
that  like  the  prophet  Elijah,  they 


sluili  be  fed  tponfianeously  ;by  the 
ravens  of  Providence. 

We  have  been  told  of  Genius, 
8uid  taught  to  admire  that  electrici¬ 
ty  of  the  mind.  ‘We  have  gazed 
at  the 'comet  path  of  intellectual 
greatness,  astonished  at  its  brillian¬ 
cy.  We  have  been  lost  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  those  mighty  talents, 
which  hold  fate  and  time  ami  power 
in  their  grasp^  Wc.  have  turned 
from  them  in  admiration  and  des¬ 
pair.  Inquire  .whence  these  Her¬ 
culean  energies  proceed.  Ask  of 
the  man  you  admire  whether  it  was 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  deity, 

. Maguam  cui  'meuitm  arUmttnique 

■JDeiitu  impirat  vote*.  ..... 

or  whether  it  was  not  in  some  du’ 
gree  the  labour  of  industry,. /«- 
bqre  acquUita  that  supplied  his  lips 
with  the  streams  of  eloquence,  and 
•animated  his  eye  with  the  lightning^ 
of  the  soul.  He  .will  an?>\ver  you 
in  the  afEi*mative.  He  willttU  'you 
that  the  soil  >vas.long  cultivated  be¬ 
fore  it  produced  its  fruit;  that  pa¬ 
tience,  and,  industry  ax>d  application 
clearedtbe  ground  of  its  weeds,  ^'d 
formed  it  into  a  beautiful  garden  ; 
that' the  flowers  which  you  every 
where  admire,  owe .  something  in¬ 
deed  tp  the  strength  of  the  soil,  but 
more  to  the  labor  of  Uie  gardener — 

Per  noctem  dim^e  labor 

Viren%qve  impenait, 

.  Industrt  is  as  prolific  in  the 
regions  of  intellect,  as  in  the  the 
territories  of  art.  .Pre-eminence, 
like  notnlity,  is  never  the  gift  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  arises  from  personal  exer^ 
tion,  and  is  the  reward  of  attention 
to  the  supreme  command,  which  or¬ 
dains  the  necessity  of  labor^  Eve¬ 
ry  man  is  therefoie  in  some  degree 
the  creator  of  his  own  character-  II 
mostly  depends  on  himself  wheUv 
er  be  viU  forever  move  iu  the  kw 
walks  of  life  .doll  and  obscure,  qi 
whether  Industry  shall  iptroducj 
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to  more  respectable  society. 
There  are  indeed  some  leaden 
^Is'which  merely  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  body  in  a  state 


ef  vegetation  ;  moles  incapable  of 
dght)  whose  opake  heads  never  ad¬ 
mit  an  idea ;  but  such  are  indeed  rare. 
The  common  class  of  mankind  have 
sense  enough  to  understand,  and 
ability  to  pursue,  those  professions, 
which  society  requfres  ;  and  while 
hidustry  is  thedt  tutelary  saint  to 
whom  they  address  their  morning 
orisons  and  their  evening  prayers, 
they  need  anticipate  no  failure  of 
their  plans. 

EvRuy  infan  is  Indebted  to  socie¬ 
ty*  He  owes  to  it  the  usefulness 
of  his  talents  or  the  produce  of  his 
Itbor.  Bern  not  for  himself  alone, 
bwt  as  x>h6  of  a  great  community, 
which  exists  by  a  reciprocity  of  ben- j 
it  is'  his  duty,  as  k  ought  to 
be  his  pleasure,  to  contribute  his 
proportion  to  die  common  stock. 
The  idlers,  coHnmere  nati^ 

are  like  weeds  which  chook  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  profitable  aoii.  They 
hang  a  dead  weight  upon  others,  in 
tha  same  manner  that  time  hangs 
upon  them,  and  serve  very  Ihtle 
purpose  except  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  live  on  the  indus¬ 
try  of  others.  The  Chinese,  it  is 
said,  carry  into  practise  the  com¬ 
mand  of  St.  Paul.  Their  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  numerous  that  without  the 
labor  of  every  itKlivklual,  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  would  not  be  produced  for  year¬ 
ly  consumption.  Every  man  there¬ 
fore,  who  is  idle,  is  considered  as  a 
tax  on  some  other  more  industrious, 
£tnd  is  punished  for  his  remissness 
as  certainly  as  if  he  had  committed 
a  theft  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
fer  altho*  he  might  not  be  under  th J 
necessity  of  attending  to  laborious 
pursuits,  yet  some  one  else  loses 
by  his  leisure,  to  whom  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  former  would  have  given 
the  means  of  subsistence. 
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cretion  and  executed  with  jodg-| 
ment.  Acquiring  bjr  these  means  j 
sufficient  to  equip  a  vessel,  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  after  several  years,  absence,  was 
rewarded  for  his  industry  and  per¬ 
severance  with  a  handsome  indepen- 
cy.  In  the  by-path  of  the  capital  | 
he  accidentally  met  one  day  hisi 
classmate  Dives,  in  the  garb  ofj 
poverty  and  distress.  The  contrast  1 
was  striking.  Dives  at  first  neg- ! 
lected  his  regular  business,  and  idle¬ 
ness  at  length  so  corroded  his  mind 
as  to  render  every  occupation  labo¬ 
rious.  He  became  inattentive  to 
his  pecuniary  concerns  ;  his  Banker 
fidled,  other  property  belonging 
to  him  was  dissipated,  and  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  a  fire  lately  consumed  all  that 
remained.  Without  the  means  of 
replacing  what  he  lost ;  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  busy  concourse  of  the 
world  and  those  habits  which  lead 
to  respectability  and  opulence,  he 
become  a  mere  wandering  mendi¬ 
cant,  relying  only  on  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  and-  the  occasional 
gfatuides  of  charity.  £. 
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Eeipicere  exemplar  vtt^mcrurnqutjuhebo. ! 

LovEat*  Vows,  ( Kotzebue  J  ahw  the  i 
QyK%t.K..,^....Wedne»day9  0ct'.\S, 

It  has  often  been  considered  a 
maxim  in  dramatic  writing  that  ev¬ 
ery  play  should  be  written  for  some 
express  moral  purpose,  or  should 
at  least  be  so  constructed  as  in  the 
condnet  or  catastrophe,  to  have  a 
moral  tendency.  The  introduction 
of  German  plays  on  the  English 
stage  is  a  direct  infringement  of  this 
principle  ;  inasmuch  as  their  sto¬ 
ries  are  generally  founded  on  some 
crime  committed, which  for  the  good 
of  society  ought  never  to  be  forgiven, 
but  whi^  the  catastrophe  seldom 


fails  to  extcnuatci  We  donot  meati 
to  attach  to  Loveh’s  Vows  in  parti¬ 
cular  tlie-  general  censure  we  have 
applied  to  German  plays  ;  but  wc 
mean  to  assert  that)  admitting  it  ta 
be  more  free  front  faults  than  any 
other  production  of  Kotezbue^  it  is 
yet  essentially  repugnant  in  charac-* 
ter  and  sentiment  to  the  genuine 
tendency  of  pure  and  unsophisticat¬ 
ed.  English  comedy.  For  what  is 
the 'foundation,  and  what  tlie  re¬ 
sult  of  this  play  I ' 

Without  making  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  introduction  of  the  loves 
of  Amelia  and  Anhalt,  whicht 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
action ;  (retarding  the  progress  of 
the  main  incident,  and  having  no 
connection  .with  it). let  us  examine 
the  principles  admitud  by  the  con¬ 
duct  and  Goncluaion  of  this  drama*. 

Agatha  Fribourg  is  deluded  under 
a  prondec  qf  marriage  by  Baron  Wei-- 
denhain  ;  who  leaveslier  with  a  boy, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  their  ill  fa¬ 
ted  connection.  Here  we  have  an- 1 
admission  that  females  are  eamiy 
deluded  /  and  under  a  promtac  of 
marriage,  Agatha’s  peace  of  mind*  ^ 
is  net  only  destroyed,  but  she  is  l^ft 
a  prey  to  the  frowns  of  penury  and 
the  gripings  of  disease.  Now,  what 
follows,  as-  the  consequences  of  this 
seduction  ?  -Frederic^  the  offspring 
of  this  attatchment,  becomes  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  returning  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  hia 
birth^  be  finds  his  mother  houseless, 
by  the  way-side  almost  perishing 
for  want  Being  unable  materially 
to  relieve  her  distressing  condition, 
he  resolves  to  procure  means  by 
begging  on  the  high -way.  He 
meets  Baron  Wildcnhain  and  re- 
quests  money  of  him,  and  the  small 
sum  which  he  receives  not  being 
sufficient,  he  deliberately  draws  his 
sword  and  demands  more.  It  must 
be  observed  that,  this  circumstance 
does  not  take  place  until  after  much 
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time  has  elapaedt  on  the  stage.  Had 
Frtdtrick  attempted  robbery  from 
the  impulse  excited  by  his  mother’s 
distress,  he  had  possibly  been  jxtsti- 1 
fied ;  but  a  deliberate  commission  i 
of  crime  coDstitutes  ^idU,  And 
why  draw  his  s-vvord  on  one  vfho  had 
granted  htm  money  ;  why  sot  on  one 
who  bad  refmed  him  I  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  more  immediate  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  seduetton^  As  to 
the  distribution  of  temporal  bless- 
logs,  Kotxkbuk,  makes  the  inno¬ 
cent  wretched ;  and  the  guilty  pros¬ 
perous.  He  plunges  Agatha  into 
the  depths  of  want,  servitude  and 
misery  ;  while  he  continues  Baron 
Wtldefthain  in  all  his  possessioDS, 
and  ultimately  makes  him  happy. 
The  pride  of  the  Baron  too,  has  no 
I  punishment :  but  it  should  seem  as 
if  every  crime  was  whkened,  and 
^  every  stain  eradicated  from  his  char¬ 
acter  the  moment  he  coneents  to  a(/- 
mit  Agatha  to  his  reluctant  favor.  It 
is  an  idea  founded  in  just  reason, 
that  no  writer  should  present  vicious 
persons  in  a  pleasing  shape,  there¬ 
by  giving  false  attractions  to  im- 
moraUty  and  turpitude  ;  on  the  con- 
trar}'  he  should  bestow  his  utmost 
pains  on  virtuous  characters.  Kot- 
SEBU£  in  the  person  of  the  Baron 
presents  us  with  a  man  in  whom 
good  and  evil  are  so  mingled,  as  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  to  hate 
or  love  him.  His  vicee,  however 
abstracted  from  his  ciiaracter,  would 
justly  excite  detestation. 

As  to  the  consistency  of  charac¬ 
ters,  DO  particular  objection  need  be 
adduced ;  h  would  too  greatly  ex¬ 
tend  our  limits.  In  this  point,  the 
play  is  open  to  reprehension. 

The  performances  were  in  no 
degree  §•  excellent  as  to  deserve, 
nor  so  contemptible  as  to  require  a 
critical  analysis.  The  costume  of 
Anhalt  was  inappropriate,  both  as 
to  shape  and  richness.  A  plain  coot 
nnd  wig  a  German  pastor  would  con 
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sider  an  aljsolutely  essential  dress, 
or  expect  excommunication  in  de¬ 
viating  from  it.— Mr.  Poe  must 
learn  to  elevate  his  voice  and  digni¬ 
fy  his  gestures.  They  are  often¬ 
times  laughable  when  he  wishes  to 
be  serious  ;  and  generally  are  tame 
when  he  strives  lb  be  energetic. — 
Mi'S.  Poe,  performed  the  scene  with 
Anhalt where  she  flivulges  her  affec¬ 
tion,  in  an  accurate,  chaste  and  at¬ 
tractive  manner.  Usher  in  the  Ba- 
ron^  wanted  character :  that  is,  a  dis 
tinguisbing  filature  by  which  Baron 
Wildenhain  should  be .  known  at 
once.  But  his  style  this  evening 
would  “  sidt  any  other  part  as  xveU 
as  t/iisy**  Sir  Philip  Blanford  or  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley.  Nevertheless  he 
was  on  the  whole  quite  respectable. 
Mr.  Dykes  appeared  as  a  new  per¬ 
former  :  new,  because  his  style  of 
acting  has  entirely  changed  ;  and 
w’c  may  truly  say  for  the  better.*^ 
We  pass  the  rest  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  as  not  entitled  to  funher  oL- 
servation. 

“  Cure  for  the  Heart  Actjs./ 
f'3farfon^  and  La  Foret  Noxr. 
Friday,  October  17. 

The  chief  objections  advanced 
against  the  plays  of  Morton  are  their 
tendency  to  bread  farce,  and  the 
want  of  consistency  in  their  charac¬ 
ters.  Thus  the  two  Rapids,  in  the 
play  under  consideration,  are  glar¬ 
ingly  caricatured ;  and  Old  Rapid 
who  in  the  beginning  is  despised 
and  laughed  at,  on  a  sudden  be¬ 
comes  a  woradat,  and  utters  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  philosopher. 

But  notwithstanding  tins  general 
censure,  Morton  always  interests  us 
with  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiment, 
exhilarates  us  with  the  excentricity 
of  his  humor,  and  satisfies  us  witl^ 
his  truth  and  nature. _ 

•  We  intend  to  effer  a  retrospect  of 
the  new  performers  as  sooii  as  we  can 
have  formed  a  judgmenu 
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Mr.  Usher  m  Sir  Hubert  Stanley 
Tras  dignified  and  impressive  ;  Mr. 
Hickenaon^  in  Old  Rafiid,  made  the 
most  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Fox  sur¬ 
prised  us  with  his  volubility  and 
iierfietual  motion^  and  sometimes 
with  pathos  ;  yet  we  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
the  real  Young  Rapid. 

Jesse  Oatland^  by  Mrs.  /*oe,  had 
a- sweet  and  able  representative  ;  and 
Mrs.  Usher  looked  Ellen  Vortex  ad¬ 
mirably.  But  we  cannot  afford  Mrs. 
Shaw  much  praise  for  her  persona¬ 
tion  of  Mrs,  Vortex  ;  excepting  in 
the  scenes  of  disappointed  triumph^ 
where  she  evinced  some  truth  of 
coloring. 

This  play  went  off  with  more  de¬ 
served  eclat  than  any  other  since  the 
season  opened ;  though  there  was 
no  absolutely  correct  deliniation  of  | 
character,  throughout  the  whole  i 
range  of  its  persoiwiges. 

Wives  as  they  Wuib  Sc  Maids  as 

THEY  Are  f  MrtJnchbald JandV KVL 

and  V laGimiK...... Monday f  Oct.  20. 

TJiis  play,  written  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  is  liable  to  considerable  objec¬ 
tion,  both  in  design  and  tendency ; 
in  desi^,  for  its  object  is  not  attain¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  tendency,  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  is  answeied,  nor  no  moral  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  catastrophe.  ItLady 
Priory  is  offered 'as  a  modeT  by 
which  wives  of  the  present  day 
Ought  to  be  formed,  we  trust  no 
tiiend  to  the  sex  will  consider  it'  by 
any  means  perfect;  She  does  not 
l&ve  her  husband  ;  but  obeys  •  him 
through  dtead;  he  is  the  master 
and  she  the  servant. .  The  example 
which  such  a  character  affords  is 
forbidding  rather  than  attractive. 

Neither  is  Miss  Dorrillon  a  pro¬ 
per  contract  to  Lady  Pnory  ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  she  is  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  dissipation,  she  has 
never  had  a  kind  counsellor  to  lessen 
the  force  of  its  influence  ;  nor  the 


hand  of  a  friend  to  extricate  her 
from  her  penk^Her  heart  is  good. 
And  who  can  blame  her  for  her  con¬ 
duct  to  Sir  Wm.  Dorrillon,  under 
the  name  of  Mandred.  She  knew 
him  not  as  Oi  father  but  as  an  over¬ 
bearing  censurcr  of  her  pleasures, 
not  as  a  friendly  instructor,  but  as 
a  rigid  monitor.  Sir  Wilham  Dor¬ 
rillon  is  a  captious  man,  who  pre¬ 
sumes  to  expect  eycry  excellence 
from  his  daughter, while  he  has  never 
thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  his 
negligence  had  exposed  her.  His 
idea  of  reforming  her  under  a  fic¬ 
titious  name  is  by  no  means  reason¬ 
able,  Ids  changing  coats  with  a  con¬ 
temptible  fellow  like  Bronzely,  is 
derogatory  to  his  character,  not  only 
as  no  end  was  obtained  by  it,  but  as 
his  voluntarily  suffering  the  subse¬ 
quent  disgrace,  was  not  demanded 
by  common  honesty  or  common  po¬ 
liteness.  “  If  an  author,”  says  Mr. 
Cumberland^  probably- with  eye  to 
this  very  playy  “  cannot  reform  a 
dissipated  lady  without  a  spunging- 
house  to  read  his  lectures  in,  1  am> 
sorry  fov  his  dcartli  of  fancy  and> 
lament  his  want  of  taste.”  What- 
must  that  father  be  who  could  suf-)- 
fer  his  daughter  to  be  taken  to  pfi-- 
son  before  his  face,- as  was  >liss. 
Dorrillon  in  the  present  piece  ? 

This  play  has  some  agreeable  di¬ 
alogue  ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  de¬ 
serves  a  station  in  the  ranks  of  legit¬ 
imate  comedy.  As  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  we  shall  refrain  from  much 
observation.  But  Mr.  Dickenson  on 
the  stage  and  the  Prompter  off.,  were 
obliged  •  continually  to .  renew  the 
very  imperfect  memories  of 'almosl 
every  performer.  We  should  really 
consider  it  adviseable  to  have  the 
prompt-book-  open  upon  the  stagey 
tliat-the  actors  might  read,  and  then 
repeat  their.parts ;  as  it  is  now,  they 
graciously  favor  us  with  a  double 
exhibition ;  tbeProTi^i/cr**  and  theii 
own* 
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Selected  for  the  Emerald. 

[It  is  wonderful  indeed,  but  certainly 
true,  that  there  have  been  thoae  who 
seemed  to  derive  their  chief  happi^ 
ness  from  bodily  pain,  from  wrctch- 
'  edness  and  misery.  The  stoic  en¬ 
deavored  to  destroy  the  nature- of  his 
nerves,  and  become  alike  insensible 
to,  the  warmth  of  the  passion,  and  the 
corporeal  sensations  of  nature.  In 
cathofic  countries  orders  of  men  exist 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  sorrow  ; 
whose  fpeatest  amusement  is  daily  to 
take  a  shovel  full  of  dirt  from  their 
graves.  •  In  the  contemplation  of  such 
characters,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wheth. 
er  commiseration  or  contempt  is  the 
predominant  sentiment.  We^  should 
pity  the  folly  that  so  dreadfidly  mill- 
Utes  with  reason,  but  could  scarcely 
wish  to  relieve  the  sufferer  from  his 
voluntary  punishment. 

'The  following  picture  of  the  great 
i  nali  (fintentibility,  drawn  by  the  mas¬ 
terly  pencil  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemi, 
will  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
the  truth  .of  our  remarks,  and  exhi¬ 
bits  the  unpfr asing  appearance  which 
;  human  nature  presents,  when  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  'singularity  distorts  its 
*  features.-— Errs.  Ed'e."] 

About  the  time  that  Plato  open- 
v^d  his  school  at ’the  academy,  re- 
;Mimed  Apollodorus,  Autisthenes, 
other  disciple  of  Socrates,  estab- 
ished  one  likewise,  on  an  eminence 
iluated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ity.  Tiiis  philosopher  laboured, 
uring  his  youth,  to  make  anexter- 
al  display  of  die  most  rigid  virtue  ; 
\nd  Socrates,  penetrating  his  inten- 
ions,  one  day  said  to  him :  Antis-  * 
henes,  I  see  'your,  vanity  through 
he  rents  in  your  garment*  Hit  j 
aster  had  taught  him  that  happi- 
Kss  consists  in  Hftue  :  and  he 
ade  virtue  consist  in  a  contempt 
f  riches  and  enjoyments  ;  and,  to 
nforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in 
ublic,  witli  a  staff,  and  i^’allet  over 
is  shoulders,  like  one  of  those  un- 
ippy  mendicants  who  expose  their 
tchedness  to  passengers.  ^  The 
angularity  of  this  sightprocured  him 
isciples,  who  remained  attached  to 
for  some  time  by  his  eloquence 


But  the  austerities  he  prescribed 
made  them  gradually,  disappear, 
and,  disgusted  at  this  desertion,  he 
shut  up  his  school. 

Diogenes  now  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  city.  He  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  frcun  Sinope,  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  with  his  father,  accused  of  di¬ 
minishing  the  coin.  After  a  long 
resistance,  Antisthenes  imparted  to 
him  his  principles,  and  Diogenes  pre¬ 
sently  gave  them  a  greater  extent. 
Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the 
passions,  Diogenes  to  destroy  them. 
The  wise  man,  to  become  happy, 
should,*  according  to  him,  render 
himself  independent  of  fortune,  of 
mankind,  and  of  himself:  of  for¬ 
tune,  by  braving  alike  her.  fiivours 
and  caprices  ;  of  men,  by  divesting 
himself  of  prejudices,  and  despising 
customs,  and  even  laws^  when  not 
conformable  la  his  understanding ; 
of  himself,  by  labouring  to  fortify 
his  body  against  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons,  and  his  mind  against  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  He  some¬ 
times  says  :  “  I  am  poor,  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  without  country,  without  asy¬ 
lum,  and  compelled  to  live  as  I  can 
fi’om  one  day  to  another  but  I  op¬ 
pose  courage  to  fortune,  nature  to 
laws,  and  reason  to  the  passions.” 
From  these  principles,  which  in 
their  re^q)ective  consequences  may 
lead  men  to  the  summit  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  plunge  them  in  every  spe¬ 
cie^  of  disorder,  results  a  contempt 
for  riches,  honors, .  glory,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  ranks,  the  decorum  of 
society,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
all  the  comforts  and  embellishments 
of  life.  The  man,  created  in  the 
imagination  of  Diogenes,  and  whom 
he  sonietinies  goes  in  search  of 
with  a  lanthom ;  that  being,  foreign 
to  every  surrounding  eject,  and  in,- 
accessible  to  every  thing  that  grati¬ 
fies  the  senses,  who  styles  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  though  he 
claims  not  that  relation  to  his  na- 
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Mr.  Usher  m  Sir  Hiebert  Stanley 
\yas  dignified  and  impressive  ;  Mr. 
JJickenson^  in  Old  Rapid,,  made  the 
most  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Fox  sur¬ 
prised  us  with  his  volubility  and 
jierpetual  motion,,  and  sometimes 
with  pathos  ;  yet  we  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
the  real  Young  Rapid. 

Jesse  Oatland,  by  Mrs.  Poe,  had 
a*  sweet  and  able  representative  ;  and 
Mrs.  Usher  looked  EUlen  Vortex  ad¬ 
mirably.  But  we  caribOl  afford  Mrs. 
Shaw  much  praise  for  her  persona¬ 
tion  of  Mrs,  Vortex  ;  excepting  in 
the  scenes  of  disappointed  triumph, 
where  she  evinced  some  truth  of 
coloring. 

This  play  went  off  with  more  de¬ 
served  eclat  than  any  other  since  the 
season  opened ;  though  there  was 
n6  absolutely  correct  deliniation  of 
character,  throughout  tlie  whole 
range  of  its  persoi^ges. 

Wives  as  thxy  Wxjib  S;  Maids  as 
THEY  Are  MrsJnchbald Jand  Paul 
and  Virginia 


hand  of  a  friend  to  extricate  her 
from  her  peril-^Her  heart  is  good. 
And  who  can  blame  her  for  her  con¬ 
duct  to  Sir  Wm.  Dorrillon,  under 
the  name  of  Mandred.  She  knew 
him  not  as  tx  father  but  as  an  over¬ 
bearing  censurer  of  her  pleasures, 
not  as  a  friendly  instructor,  but  as , 
a  rigid  monitor.  Sir  Wilham  Dor^ 
riUon  is  a  captious  man,  who  pre¬ 
sumes  to  expect  eyery  excellence 
from  his  daughter, while  he  has  never 
thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  his 
negligence  had  exposed  her.  His 
idea  of  reforming  her  under,  a  fic¬ 
titious  name  is  by  no  means  reason¬ 
able,  his  changing  coats  with  a  con¬ 
temptible  fellow  like  Bronzely,  is 
derogatory  to  his  character,  not  only 
as  no  end  was  obtained  by  it,  but  as 
his  voluntarily  suffering  the  subse¬ 
quent  disgrace,  was  not  demanded 
1^  common  honesty  or  common  po- 
I  Ikeness.  “  If  an  author,”  says  Mr. 
Cumberland,  probably- with  eye  to 
this  very  plaT>  “  cannot  reform  a 


Monday,  Oct.  20.  j 

Tills  play,  written  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  is  liable  to  considerable  objec¬ 
tion,  both  in  design  and  tendency ; 
in  desi^,  for  its  object  is  notraltain- 
ed  ;  and  in  tendency,  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  is  answeied,  nor  no  moral  pro-  j 
duced  by  the  catastrophe.  IT'Lady 
Priory  is  offered ’  as  a  model' by 
which  wives  of  the  present  day 
bught  to  be  formed,  we  trust  no 
tliend  to  the  sex  wifi  consider  it*  by 
any  means  perfect;  She  docs  not 
l&ve  her  husband  ;  but  obeys  -  him 
through  dtead;  he  is  the  master 
and  she  the  servant.  The  example 
which  such, a  character  affords  is 
forbidding  rather  than  attractive. 

Neither  is  Miss  Dorrillon  a  pro¬ 
per  contrast  to  Lady  Pnory  ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  she  is  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  dissipation,  she  has 
never  had  a  kind  counsellor  to  lessen 
the  force  of  its  influence  ;  nor  the 


son  before  his  face,  as  j  was  Misx. 
Dorrillon  in  the  present  piece  I 
This  play  has  some  agreeable  di-- 
alogue ;  but  we  cannot  think -it  de¬ 
serves  a  station  in  the  ranks  of  legit¬ 
imate  comedy.  As  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  we  shall  refrain  from  much 
observation.  But  Mr.  Dickenson  on 
the  stage  and  the  Prompter  off,  were 
obliged  •  continually  to .  renew  the. 


very  imperfect  memories  of  almost 
every  performer.  We  should  really 
consider  it '  adviseable  to  have  the 
prompt-book-  open  upon  the  stagcy 
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Selected  for  the  Emerald.  But  the  austerities  he  prescribed  * 

[It  is  wonderful  indeed,  but  certainly  them  graduaUr.  disappear, 

ness  fron>  bodiljr  p»in,  from  wretch-  shut  up  his  school, 
ednesi  and  misery.  The  stoic  en-  Diogenes  now  made  hU  appear- 
deavored  to  destroy  the  nature  of  his  ance  in  this  city.  He  had  been  ban- 
Derves>  and  become  alike  insensible  i^hed  from  SinopC)  his  native  coun- 

to.^w«mthof  thcp«5ion.  ^  fXi  with  his  father,  accused  of  di- 
corporeal  sensations  of  nature.  In  •  .  ,  .  ^  .r 

catholic  countries  orders  of  men  exist  ^^^ishing  the  com.  After  a  long 
whose  lives  arc  dedicated  to  sorrow  ;  resistance,  Antisthenes  imparted  to 
whose  fpreatest  amusement  is  daily  to  him  his  principles,  and  Diogenes  pre¬ 
take  a  shovel  full  of  dirt  from  their  sently  gave  them  a  greater  extent, 
mves.  •  Inlhe  ^nt^mplation  Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the 

cr  commiseration  or  contempt  is  the  Diogenes  to  destroy  them, 

predominant  sentiment.  Wa  should  i-he  wise  man,  to  become  happy^ 
pity  the  folly  that  so  dreadfully  mill-  should^  according  to  ^him,  render 
utes  witli  reason,  but  could  scarcely  himself  independent  of  fortune,  of 

wish  to  reUeye  the  ^.rer  from  hi.  mankind,  and  of  himself:  of  for- 
voluntary  punishment.  r 

The  following  picture  of  the  great  her  favours 

naU  ofinteneibility,  drawn  by  the  mas.  and  capnees  ;  of  men,  by  divesting 
terly  pencil  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  himself  of  prejudices,  and  despi^g 
will  reiiiiiid  the  classical  reader  of  customs,  and  even  laws^  when  not 
Ac  truA  .of  our  remarks,  and  conformable  la  his  understanding  ; 

?f“'  '■/  “j-™.  “ 

fcctation  of  singularity  distorts  its  ^is  body  against  the  rigour  of  the 
features.— -Cws.  Ed't.']  seasons,  and  his  mind  against  tlie 

About  the  time  that  Plato  open-  allui*ements  of  pleasure.  He  some- 
ed  his  school  at -the  academy,  re-  times  says  :  “  I  am  poor,  a  vaga- 
siimed  Apollodorus,  Antisthenes,  bond,  withput  country,  wiAout  asy- 
anothcr  disciple  of  Socrates,  estab-  lum,  and  compelled  to  live  as  I  can 
lished  one  likewise,  on  an  eminence  from  one  day  to  another  ;  but  I  op- 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pose*  courage  to  fortune,  nature  to  ' 
city.  This  philosopher  laboured,  laws,  and  reason  to  the  passions.’* 
(luring  his  youth,  to  make  anexter-  From  these  prin<dples,  which  in 
Dal  display  of  tlic  most  rigid  virtue  ;  their  reactive  consequences  may 
and  S(x:r&tes,  penetrating  his  inteti-  lead  men  to  the  summit  of  perfec¬ 
tions,  one  day  said  to  him :  Antis-  tion,  or  plunge  them  in  every  spe- 
tkenes,  I  see  ‘your,  vanity  through  cie^of  disorder,  results -a  contempt 
the  rents  in  your  garmenJU  His  for  riches,  honors, .  glory,  the  dis- 
master  had  taught  him  that  happi-  tinction  of  ranks,  the  decorum  of 
iivss  consists  in  virtue  :  and  he  society,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
made  virtue  consist  in  a  contempt  all  the  comforts  and  embellishments 
of  riches  and  enjoyments  ;  and,  to  of  life.  The  man,  created  in  the 
enforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in  imagination  of  Diogenes,  and  whom 
public,  wifli  a  staff,  and  Pallet  over  he  sometimes  goes  in  search  of 
Ids  shoulders,  like  one  of  those  un-  with  a  lanthom ;  that  being,  foreign 
tappy  mendicants  who  expose  their  to  every  surrounding  oject,  and  ia- 
vretchedness  to  passengers. .  The  accessible  to  every  thing  that  grati- 
singularityofthissightprocuredhim  fies  the  senses,  who  styles  himself  a 
isciples,  who  remained  attached  to  citizen  of  the  world,  though  he 
irafor  some  time  by  his  eloquence.,*  claims  not  that  rela^n  to  his  na-* 
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tiv«  land  ;  that  man  would  be  as 
wretched  as  unprofitable  in  polif»h- 
ed  societies)  and  nerer  did  exist 
even  prior  to  their  ori^n..  Dio¬ 
genes  imagines  he  can  discover 
some  resemblance  of  him  among 
the  Spartans  :  “  I  have  found  mett 
no  wherC)**  said  hC)  ^  but  I  have 
seen  children  at  Laced»mon.** 

To  represent  in  his  own  person 
the  man  of  his  idea,  he  has  under¬ 
gone  the  rudest  trialS)  and  emanci¬ 
pated  himsetf  from  every  species 
of  constraint.  You  .will  sec  him ; 
struggling  against  hunger,  appeas-  j 
ing  It  with  the  grossest  aliments, 
refusing  to  gratify  k  at  entertain- j 
ments  where  tfl^  table  b  covered 
with  abundance  ;  ^retching  out  his 
hands  for  •  alms  to  passengers  ;  at 
ni^,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  tub  ; 
exposing  hb  body  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  und^  the  portico  of  a 
temple  ;  rolling  himself  in  summer 
on’thc  burning  sand,  and  in  winter 
walking,  with  naked  feet,  amid  the 
snows  ;  satisfying  all  the  wants  of 
nature  in  public,  and  in  places  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  dregs  ofthe  people  ; 
courageously  braving  and  support¬ 
ing  ridicule,  insuHs,  and  injustice  ; 
acting  in  opposition  to  establbhed 
customs,  even  in  things  the  most 
indifierent ;  and  daily  exhibiting 
scenes  which,  whilst  they  excite 
the  contempt  of  sensible  men,  re¬ 
veal  but  too  plainly  to  their  eyes 
the  secret  motives  that  inlktence  his 
conduct.  I  one  day  saw  him,  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  frost,  embracing,  half 
naked,  a  br&zen  statue.  A  Lace- 
dxmonbn  asked  him  if  he  suffered 
pain.  No,  said  the  philosopher. 
What  merit  b  there  then  in  what 
you  do  ?  replied  the  Lacediemonian. 

Diogenes  possesses  depth  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  firmness  of  mind,  and 
liveliness  of  character.  He  deliv¬ 
ers  hb  doctrines  with  such  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  explains  them  wkh  soi 
mu^  energy,  that  strangers  have  i 


been  seen  to  listen  to  him,  and  in. 
stantly  abandon  all  to  follow  him. 
Believing  himself  destined  to  reform 
mankind,  he  treats  them  without 
the  smallest  deforeoce.  His  By^ 
ttm  leads  him  to  inveigh  against 
vices  and  abuses,  and  hb  character 
unrelentingly  to  pursue  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them.  He  never  ceas. 
es  to  attack  them  with  llie  weapons 
of  satire,  and  an  irony  a  thousand 
times  more  formidable-  The  free- 
dnzn  that  reigns  in  his  discourses, 
readers  him  agreeable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  admkted  into  good  com¬ 
pany,  which  he  serves  to  enliven  bj 
ready  repartees,  sometimes  happily 
set  off,  and  at  all  times  frequent, 
for  he  hesitates  at  nothing.  Youb^ 
people  court  his  company  to  make] 
trials  of  hb  pleasairtry,  and  avenj 
themselves  .of  hb  superiority  by  in¬ 
sults,  which  he  supports  with  th( 
most  mortifying  tranquillity, 
liave  often  seen  him  reproach  thei 
wkh  expressions  and  actions  thaj 
put  modesty  to  the  blush,  which  b 
dines  me  to  believe  that  he  has  nevj 
er  himself  been  ^Ity  of  those  e: 
cesses  hb  enemies  impute  to  himj 
Hb  indecency  lies  rather  in  th( 
manner  than  in  any  thing  really  oi 
fensive  to  good  morals.  Eminei 
talents,  great  virtues,  and  prodigioi 
efforts,  will  never  make  more 
him  than  a  sixignlar  man  ;  and 
shall  always  subscribe  to  the  jud| 
ment  of  Plato, .  who  said  of  him 
He  is  Socrates  in  a  phrenzy.*’ 


For  th:  Emeraid. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  OUCIMAL  lUMAUU. 


PIETY. 

If  ye  are  able  to  resbt  me  (se 
Darius  to  the  Scythians)  stop 
bravely  fight.  If  ye  dare  not, 
knowMge  thy  master,— .The  Kii 
of  the  Scythians  replied  :  I  ncithi 
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fiy  nor  fear  any  man.  *  It  is  our  cus- 
lom  to  wander  quietly  over  our  vast 
domains  'during  war  as  well  as 
>cace.  We  know  no  Messing 
ike  liberty,  and  acknowledge  no 
master  but  the  Gods.-  If  thou 
ouldest  prove  our  valor,  come  and 
mult  the  tombs  of  ourfathers, 

ALCIBIADES. 

;he  character  of  Alcibiades  as- dis¬ 
played  by  tlie  Creek  historians, 
presents  a  boWcr  vie\y  of  brilliant 
and  fascinating  vices,  and  engag¬ 
ing  and  effective  virtues,  than  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Republic  r 

Some  historians  have  stigmatiz- 
d  the  memory  of  this  -  Athenian 
ith  every  reproach,  and  othei-s 
onorcd  -it  with  every  culogium, 
ithout  it  being  possible  for  us  to 
barge  the  former  with  injustice  or 
e  latter  with  partiality: 

appears  to  be  one  of  those  pre¬ 
mature  and  .astonishing  geniuses  j 
who  create  such  adoui'ation  by  | 
the  spjiendor  of  their  talents,  and  j 
draw  so  much  affection  by  the 
*  amenity  of  their  manners,  that  j 
instead  of  their  being  obliged'  to  < 
consult  opinion  in  their  actions, 
opinion  itself  takes  rules  from 
them. 

That  elevation  of  sentiment  pro- 
uccd  by  virtue  was  not  to  be 
)ught  in  his  heart,  but  in  it  was 
uud  that  intrepidity  which  the 
tnsciousness  of  superiority  inspires. 
0  obstacle,  no  danger  could  either 
irprise  or  discourage  him  ;  he 
emed  persuaded  that  when  spuls 
a  certain  order  do  not  perform 
I  they  wish,  it  is  because  they 
ive  not  courage  to  attempt  all  they 
re. 

Those  excesses  of  levity,  frivol- 
'  and  imprudence  which  esca^ 
d  his  youth  or  idle  hours,  were 
longer  seen  on  occasions,  that 
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demanded  firmness  and  resolution* 
He  then  united  prudence  wkh  acti¬ 
vity,  and  pleasure  never  stole  from 
him  any  of  those  moments  which 
were  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glory,  or  the  promotion  of 
his  interest. 

A  character  of  this  model  wftufd  of 
necessity  advance  in  the  affection 
of  a  people,  whose  general  pas¬ 
sions  were  love  of  glory  and  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  loose  morals  of  the 
man  whom  they  were  thus  eleva¬ 
ting  to  power  might  justify  the 
following  address  to  Timon  : 

One  day  »when  Alcibiades  from 
the  height  of  the  rostrum  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  suffrages  of  the  people  and 
was  retuHiing  home  escorted  by  the 
whole  assembly,  he  was  met  by  Ti* 
MON,  usually  called  the  misanthro¬ 
pist,  whor  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
said  Courage  Boy  ;  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  thyself  to  power  and  glory, 
and  I  shall  be  indebted  to  thee  for  . 
the  ruin  of  Athens. 

The  versatility  of  his  talents  gave 
him  command  and  respect  wher¬ 
ever  he  had  occasion  to  appear. 

The  Spartans,  admired  liis  fru¬ 
gality,  the  Thracians  his  intempe¬ 
rance  ;  the  Bceotians  his  love  of  the 
most  violent  exercise  ;  the  lonians 
his  taste  for  indolence  and  voluptu¬ 
ousness  ;  the  Satraps  of  Asia  a  lux¬ 
ury. they  could  not  equal.  He  would 
have  shown  himself  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  of  men  had  he  never  known 
the  example  of  vice  ;  but  vice  hur-  • 
ried  him  on  without  making  him 
its  slave. 

The  influence  of  his  example  cor¬ 
rupted  the  manners,  and  that  cor¬ 
ruption  joined  with  evil  councils, 
ruined  the  state. 

“  The  young  Athenians  fixed 
their  eyes  on  this  dangerous 
and  unable  to  imitate  its  beauties, 

;  thought  to  approach  it  by  copyipg, 
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{MMl^espeotollly  hf  0¥«rthftr|;mg  its 
defects.  Th^y  b^ibe  frivokxls  be* 
caiiie  he  mpm  giddy  ;  hisolent  be¬ 
cause  he  Wfis  bold ;  regardless  of 
the  lews  because  be  paid  no  respect 
to  propriety  of  inannersr  Some 
not  so  wealthy,  but  equally  prodigal 
with  himself  displayed  a  luxury 
that  made  them  ridiculous,  and 
drew  down  ruin  on  their  families ; 
their  disorders  were  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  and  the  baneful 
infiaence  of  the  example  of  Alcibi 
ades  subsisted  long  after  bis  death.’ 


thonty«  not  the  inclinatioii  of  du 
partioih,  m||es  the  sexes,  gallantry 
soqit  Iwedn  the  slender  ties,  Iq 
'spite  of  common'  moralists,  who 
exclaim  against,  the  effect,  whilst 
^they  pardon  tlie  cause.* 


XPIORAM. 

The  damsel  too  prudently  shy 

Or  too  forward,  what,  swain  w’ould! 
possess  i ' 

For  the  one  riU  tooliftcn  deny, 

And  the  other  too  soon  will  say  yes. 


A  BOkf  MOT 

is  often  productive  of  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  Theocritus  had  high¬ 
ly  offended  King  Antigonus,  who 


BXTBEMXS. 

JELxXrnrhe  old  age  is  childhood, 
Ytxtreme  wisdom  is  ignorance  ;  for 
so  it  may  be  called,  since  the  inau, 
whom  the  oracle  pronounced  the 
wisest  of  men,  professed  that  he 


bad  but  one  eye  :  The  prince  how*  I  knew  nothing.  To  proceed  ;  puib 


ever  pi'omised  to  pardon  the  culprit 
if  he  would  appear  befbra  him. 
With  this  condition  he  refused  to 
comply  ;  but  hie  friends  drew  him 
along  by  ferce>  oondmially  repeat¬ 
ing  shat  he  wotiid  be  psffdoiied  if  be 
appeared  before- tlw  «yee  of  the 
l^Qg.  The  unfoTtuoatc  wit,  recol- 
lectiug  that  tl)e  King  had  but  one 
^e,  could  not  refrain  from  a  hon 
mot^  notwithstanding  the  critical  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  : 
«  Ah,"  said  he,  “  if  the  safety  of 
my  life  depends  upon  my  appearing 
before  the  eyes  of  tlie  King,  I  am 
undone."  This  railing  w'as  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Wit  is  of  a  quality  so  daxzling, 
that  it  is  very  apt  to  conceal  by  its 
splendor,  the  dangers  into  which  it 
leads  its  possessors.  An  unfortunate 
repartee,  or  a  piece  of  ludicrous  sa 
tire  often  destroys  friendship,  cre¬ 
ates  enemies  and  occasions  irreme¬ 
diable  uneasiness  and  pain. 
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a  coward  to ‘the  ea^tremcy  and 
will  show  courage  :  oppress  a  man 
to  the  last,  and  he  Wiu  rise  abo?e 
oppression.  —  • 

CONTEMPT. 

Bo^iierx  sftkl  contempt  was  i 
piH  which  might  be  swallowed,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  to  chev 
without  making  wry  faces. 


CONJUGAL  FIDELITY 

Is  always '  grater  in  proportion  as 
ll^rriages  are  mose  numerous  and 
leas  diii^iiit  ;  but'  when  the  interest 
yr  pride  of  families,  or  parental  au- 


tfSTlCES. 

A  correspemdimt  observed  a  remirk 
ia  OM  of  our  public  papers  that  **  ppor 
Corsica  is  rather  baaly  oflT,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  import  »!avei  after  having  ex¬ 
ported  so  many  Rmperortf  Princee  Cm- 
dhtaU,  DvUe*  and ‘other 'great  arUcles’* 
But  'it  setms  to  him  certain  evidence  oi 
the  prosperous  situation  of  a  countrj 
when  it  can  import  the  reno  materldx 
and  export  them  manufiicturcd  into  ar¬ 
ticles  of  such  great  vahic ! ! 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unitd 
States  was  opened  on  Monday  la^ 
Present,  Judges  Cushing  and  Dav^ 
The  throne  of  grace  was  addressed  io 
a  pertinent  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son,  and  a  charge  was  delivered  to  thej 
Grand  Jury  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  charges  on  these  occasions  arel 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  tbe;| 
usually  receive,  they  arc  practical  lee* 
tures  upon  criminal  law  aM  are  capabiel 
of  giving  much  useful  infbrmation  ti| 
the  ciUaen. 


T9B  AivMrm. 

Whcncv'cr  jt  sc«  my  Pehclop€.*s  hct  ^ 
So  her  manners  so  free^ 

1  suddenly  move  w!th  Athenian  grare» 
And  am  gentle  and  modest  as  she. 

But  whenever  her  fhrehead  is  drawn  to 
a  scowl, 

Andkshe^ares  at  myofiersto  flouts 
By  Jove.'I  am  smitten  as  grave  as  an 
owl. 

And  can  equal  the  dame  at  a  pout 

▲KAaajfTKUs. 


Fiua. 

$ 

A  rHYSxcxAx  admiring  the  beautlea 
of  mom,  * 

The  dew  drops  that  cheerfully  spangled 
the  thorn,; 

Exclaim'd  with  loud  voice,  **  How.  tlie 
spectnole  thritts 

Etch  nerve  with  delight  f’  f^r  these 
dew  drops  are  pi1ls«  ’ 

Nature  gives  to  this  de4icate'ehtld*  of 
the,  sun ; 

And  she  gives  her  thousands,_where  j 
>'  give  but  one* 

Hereafter a-hint  I  wvH  take  irmn  the  sky, 
And  my  patients  lUo  same  mode  os 
process  shall  tr}’.** 

.Young  Zephyr,  w'ho  then  had  awoko 

‘  from  repose, 

And-was  deeply,  engag’d  in  caressing  a 
rose. 

Shook  his  sides  .as  he  laugh’d  at  a 
speech  so  profound. 

And  grievous  to  tell !  threw.tAe  piiU  pn 
*  the  ground. 

,Oo  then,  son  of  Galen,  and  learn  la  be 
wise. 

This  precedent  also  is  hf ought  from  the 
•  iHet  f  .  G.  . 


Bor  the  Rmerald. 


THE  POBT  8  BVEHXNa. 

A.  aETTLNG  sun,  A  wesi«m  hill, 

A  croaking  irog,  a  murm’ring  rill « 

A  tinkling  bell,  a  distant  fold, 

A  village  steeple  streak’d  with  gold, 
flying  bats,  and  screeching  owls. 
Droning  bugs  and  roosting  fowls ; 
Landscapes  fading,  robins  singing, 
Damon  piping.  Curfew  ringing ; 
Lowing  herds,  and  villas  maids, 
Shephesd  swains,  and  surer  glades. 
Echo,  riding  on  the  breeze, 

Cynthia,  bfidlng  in  the  trees  ; 
■Lover’s  vows,  and  gentle  zephyrs, 
!D^Iag  swaua,  and  hungry  hei£^. 

“  MYSaLF;** 


rOR  J^MX^ALp.  1 

Penelope,  in  the  a^eeneet^MJfyJeee,  taee  eii- 
compaeeed  meith  nmiurone  emitertt  who 
after  the  manner  of  tKe-age  were  allow- 
ed  entry  freedom  hoephaiity,  and  did 

not  alxoate  conuun  themeei^  within 
regular  bounders  the  fbUtmiug  ie  the 
ntppoeed  language  <^tthe 

M’thc  banquet  you  revel' and  rule  ap 
you 

’ '  Being  impudent  always  in  wrong, 

But  here  when  l  order,  youought  tode- 
sist, 

And  curb  your  impeetiniant  tongue. 

Then  leave  me  and  fly  to  the  riotous 
crew. 

Left  my  anger  *  should  vengefolly 
bum  ; 

Lest  all  your  gay  prospects  should  fade 
on  your  view,  < 

,  And  your  offers  forever  1  spurn. 


-  For  tht  Bmerxdd.  * 

»  SOUTVP*. 

Tpz  sun^alewkly  sunk  in  the.  west. 

Tin*  gradual^  lost  toithe  view 
Atten^d  by  clouds  gayW  drest 
Thst  bliiah*d.M.he  ba^  us  adieu ! 
^he.-bards  sU  retired  to  resfc, 

.  Sare  iUulomel  down  in  the  -grewe. 
Who  wiUing^  fled  from  his  neat 
To  charm  with  bIa.pralsca.of  love.  * 

SidkaOphyra  hdreeth’dgeatiy  around, 

.  The  landscape  was.form’d  to  delight^ 
The  waterflaH’a  low-distant  sound 
Well  smted  th’  approach  of  dun 

But  C)'nthaa 


ne’er  could  resign 
To  darkness.so  lovely  a  scene  ; 

She  rose  in  fhll^splendor  to-  shine, 
And  evening  stole  on  like  a  dream 
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At  the  foot  of  a  amooth  sloDing  green 
That  was  partly  conceal’d  by  a  wood, 
Ran  gently  a  murmuring  stream 
That  water’d  the  bank  where  I  stood, 

Oh  solitude,  Uest  are  thy  charms, 

At  thy  altar  1  humbly  w(^d  bend  ; 
Oppress’d  by  the  world’s  wild  alarms, 
In  thee  I  am  sure  of  a  friend.  • 

*  MYRA. 


As  ev’ry  heart  remembers, 

One  sigh  of  mine,  and  only  mine. 
Revives  the  dying  embers ! 

Go,  bid  the  timid  lover  choose. 

And  I’ll  resign  my  charter 
If  he  for  ten  kind  Hom  d*y*  doet 
One  kind  [Good  bye  would  barter ! 
From  love  &  friendship’s  kindred  sourci 
We  both  derive  existence, 

And  theywould  both  lose  half  their  forci 
Without  our  joint  assistance. 

’Tis  well  the  world  our  merit  knows, 
Since  time,  Acre’s  no  denying 
One  half  in  Heno  d*  y*  do-ing  goes. 
The  other  in  Good  ^^-ing.” 


To  Mr.  R.  Dyer  on  hu  Roem,  entitled  ti 
Carnation,  dedicated  to  a  Lcufy. 

Long  had  the  Rote,  in  vernal  blooi 
,  array’d, 

Been  hail’d  as  queen,  in  ev’ry  syW; 
shade  •, 

Improv’d  the  sprightly  htruil  on  feit 
nights. 


And  crown’d  the  brightest  vtreatkt  | 
solemn  ritet. 

Till  thy  Carnation,  ’midst  surroundlq 
snows. 

In  the  gay 'splendor  of  the  rainbout  roit 
Unblett  by  Sol,  shot  forth  iu  beautcoi 
bead,  [spread 

Ambrosial  sweets  around  thy  garde 
And  now ^nibototn*d  by  a  matchlestFai 
Shall  vie  in  fame  with  Berenice*t  hair. 


A  BALLAp. 

Why  am  d  not  the  neir<.kk>wii  flow’r. 
That  decka  my  fair  Eliza’s  breast : 
For  though  it  live  but  one  short  hour, 


Who  would  not  die  to  be  so  blest. 

Why  am  1  not  the  gentle  breeze 
That  iofrly  gliding  o’er  her  face, 
Is  sure  my  charming  fair  to  please, 
And  to  her  cplour  add  suc^  graccj 

Why  am  I  not  that  plaintive  bird,  I 
Whose  song  affords- tier  such  delin 
That  wh^  his  thrilling  note  is 
She  thinks  not  of  approaching  nigj 

Why  am  I  not  that  limpid  ware. 

In  which  each  cheerUil  summer  (li| 
Her  lovely  form  she’s  wont  to  ^vc, 
-And  like  a* sportive  Naiad  plsj'.  : 


Botton,  ( Matt.)  Publithed 
BY  BELCHER  H  ARMSTRONG 


